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FIG. I. CHHST 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 



PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 




FIG. 2. MIRROR FRAME 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

A GIFT OF LACE.— A notable 
gift of lace has been received 
from Mrs. Edward Luckmeyer. 
The donor, though resident in 
Paris, has for several years been interested 
in the Museum's collection, and when the 



recent re-arrangement was carried into 
effect presented eighteen examples. These 
have now been supplemented by three 
pieces of needlepoint of unusual beauty — 
two volantes of Point de France, remodeled 
into capes, and a cover of reticella and 
punto in aria, possibly used for a small 
altar. 

This latter piece, of unique design, is 
made up of a series of squares arranged in 
two rows, in which a flower-pot with birds, 
a double-headed eagle, a mermaid and 
centauress with black bead eyes vie with 
one another in holding the attention of the 
observer. These are surmounted by a 
border of conventional floral pattern, while 
below is a band of cutwork, a four-unit 
design containing similar motives on a 
smaller scale, the mermaid and the cen- 
tauress being replaced by two standing 
figures with arms akimbo. The origin of 
this piece is an interesting problem. The 
mermaid or siren is a favorite emblem in 
Italian heraldry and art, as is also the case 
in Germany, where it appears in the arms 
of the Die Rietter family of Nuremberg. 
The eagle as an emblematic ornament 
dates back to great antiquity, having been 
used alike by the Romans, the Byzantine 
emperors, and the Saracens. With the 
Arabs, as early as the ninth century, it 
figures as the insignia of Salah-ed-din, and 
in Egypt, where it was adopted as the 
royal ensign in the thirteenth century, it is 
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found in the Saracenic ceramics and tex- 
tiles. 

The earlier of the two capes is of cir- 
cular form, a splendid example of early 
seventeenth century Point de France. 
This piece is es- 
pecially interest- 
ing as the pattern 
of the flounce 
from which the 
cape was made 
appears to have 
been identical 
with that of the 
has de rochet be- 
queathed to the 
Museum by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gary 
in 1906, in which 
the central mo- 
tives are a sheaf 
of corn and a 
pavilion; in the 
cape, however, 
the latter form 
does not appear 
except in one 
part where a por- 
tion of the dome 
remains. 

The second 
cape, more in the shape of a bertha, is of 
a later period, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This is beautiful in 
design and technique, and the rococo pat- 
tern, with its well-balanced cartouches 
elaborated with a variety of modes or fill- 
ings, has a charm and dignity quite in 
keeping with the exquisite art which gave 
it birth. F. M. 



A Cassone Front.— Mr. James Loeb's 
gift of a painted coffer front was announced 
in the July Bulletin. The painting is 
now on exhibition in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. It is an Umbrian work of 
about 1500, and on its three panels are de- 
picted scenes from the life of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The first panel illustrates the 
interpreting of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 
the second shows the King being driven 
from his palace, and in the third he is 



represented as he eats grass. The painter 
is unknown, but he worked under the in- 
fluence of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, as a com- 
parison of our cassone front with Fiorenzo's 
panels in Perugia illustrating the life of 
San Bernardino 
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will show. 
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DETAIL OF POINT DE FRANCE CAPE 
GIFT OF MRS. EDWARD LUCKMEYER 



Italian Re- 
naissance Fur- 
niture.— An ade- 
quate collection 
of Italian Renais- 
sance furniture 
will always be 
a necessity for 
every museum, 
as it remains un- 
surpassed among 
early furniture in 
fineness of pro- 
portion, beauty 
of relief and out- 
line, and dignity 
of design. To the 
two chests with 
stucco ornamen- 
tation which the 
Museum already 
possessed have 
now been added two others representing 
another type of chest, that of carved wood, 
one whose severe lines betoken an early 
Florentine Renaissance origin, the other 
from Venice and characterized by the rich 
prodigality of decoration of the Middle 
Renaissance. Fig. i. The remainder of 
the newly acquired furniture is all of Flor- 
entine, or at least of Tuscan origin, which 
is in itself a guaranty of merit. 

The rarest piece, a cradle belonging to 
the first half of the sixteenth century and 
showing the arms of the Columba (?) 
family, is, with all its simplicity of line, 
most pleasing. An equally desirable piece 
is a mirror frame made for the famous 
Piccolomini family of Florence, and distin- 
guished from the more ordinary picture 
frames by its great richness of outline and 
decoration, as well as by the opening on 
the right side for the reception of the slide 
which covered the mirror. Fig. 2. 
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The credence, a piece of furniture with 
t wo or four small doors and several drawers, 
occupied at that period the place in house- 
hold furnishings later filled by cupboards 
and sideboards. An example ornamented 
with grotesque heads shows the well-de- 
veloped style of the High Renaissance, with 
its striving for monumental effect. Op- 
posed to this piece is a smaller credence 
on which the relief ornamentation is very 
slight and the cartouches of the later 
Cinquecento period are already visible. 

A Tuscan origin may also be attributed 
to the bench of which the back takes the 
form of a balustrade, showing the archi- 
tectural influence so widely felt in all 
Renaissance furniture. 

Early Spanish Decorative Art. — It is 
only of recent years that the older Spanish 
embroidered rugs combining a pleasing ad- 
mixture of European and Oriental elements 
have become generally known, and they 
are as yet hardly represented in Museum 
collections, with the exception of South 
Kensington. 

The foHage designs of three newly ac- 
quired pieces of the sixteenth century show 
the influence exerted in Spain by the Italian 
Renaissance. The animals portrayed are, 
however, clearly borrowed from the older 
Persian carpets, though their geometric 
form betokens a Spanish origin. Typically 
Spanish, too, are the vivid, light colors with 
a juxtaposition of yellow, green, and blue, 
a color scale not seen in works of Oriental 
origin. 

To the same period belongs a piece of 
brocade showing a similar pattern of 
double eagles and birds among branches, 
treated, however, in a different manner. 

Several stone capitals take us back to the 
more remote period of the fifteenth century, 
one in marble corresponding with those of 
the Alhambra. The six others illustrate 
the Spanish Gothic style with its geo- 
metric severity of outline. To a still 
earlier date belongs a large terra-cotta ewer 
with a geometric design, which is of the 
earliest period of Hispano-Moresque ware 
and is related to the Oriental Art of the 
thirteenth century, especially that of 
Mesopotamia. 



German Furniture. — To the furniture 
of German origin has recently been added a 
little South German (Augsburg?) cupboard 
of the late Renaissance, dating from the 
first half of the seventeenth century. In 
the niche-like construction of its doors it is 
purely Renaissance in character, but the 
turned columns and attenuated leaf de- 
sign surmounting the niches already show 
the baroque influence. Several chairs of 
Alsatian origin are French in style. A 
Friesian cupboard of the seventeenth to 
eighteenth century illustrates the influence 
of the baroque as applied to the heavy 
Low German forms, and a cupboard from 
Berlin, about 1 790-1 800 shows the begin- 
ning of the classic revival with its simple 
and severe lines borrowed from the antique. 

Rugs and Textiles from Hither Asia. 
— In New York, where there is a more ex- 
tensive market for modern Oriental rugs 
than in almost any other city, the collect- 
ing of ancient rugs by the Museum becomes 
a duty — one which has already been recog- 
nized by several private collectors — for, 
compared with the productions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there are 
few provinces of industrial art where the 
decadence of color and design can be so 
clearly traced as in that of the manufacture 
of Oriental rugs of the nineteenth century 
and the present day. Contemporary pro- 
ductions are chiefly marked by a misap- 
plied imitation of the older designs, un- 
distinguished by the sure instinct for style 
that characterized the older art. 

The hunting carpet recently presented 
to the Museum began a collection to which 
several rugs from Asia Minor have now 
been added by purchase. The earliest are 
two small rugs with a geometric foliage de- 
sign in the center, one with a red, the other 
with a yellow ground, and a border design 
based on the Cufic characters. Both of 
these rugs belong to a group which was 
highly prized in the princely houses of 
Italy during the sixteenth century, as 
Italian paintings of that period testify. A 
small South Caucasian rug with a geometric 
design of flowers, belonging to the close of 
the good period, that is, the end of the 
eighteenth century, shows that borders ol 
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the above nature were in favor in the 
Orient during a protracted period. 

To another group, which can also be 
dated through the medium of old paintings, 
belongs a large rug in red and blue with a 
center shield and corner sections patterned 
in a design frequently met with on book- 
covers of Oriental origin. Such rugs are 
frequently illustrated in paintings of the 
seventeenth century Dutch School, for ex- 
ample, those of Van Dyck and Ter Borch, 
and were made in Asia Minor, probably in 
the neighborhood of Smyrna, and not in 
Spain as is sometimes asserted. 

To the Persian carpets have been added 
a small so-called Ispahan rug with a char- 
acteristic Chinese cloud design, which, for 
the time being, suffices as an example of its 
class, there being several rugs of this nature 
in private collections in New York; and a 
large rug with a geometric design of peony 
blossoms on a blue ground with a yellow 
border, which belongs to a somewhat later 
period and is related in design to the South 
Caucasian rugs already mentioned. 

Among the textiles worthy of special no- 
tice is a Turkish brocade of the sixteenth 
century with an Arabic inscription, and 
two Persian stuffs dating from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, one with 
a design of birds and flowers, the other 
with figures representing a dancing girl 
before a prince. More noteworthy still are 
a number of Persian embroideries of a style 
whose significance has not been fully appre- 
ciated. These have a design of human 
figures and animals showing the Chinese 



influence, as do the best Persian rugs of 
the sixteenth century, and are splendid 
examples of that period of high artistic 
achievement. 



Two Nymphenburg Figurines. — In the 
manufacture of German porcelain figures 
two places occupy the first rank, Meissen 
and Nymphenburg, and in both cases this 
supremacy is due to the achievements 
of one man, at Meissen of Kandler, at 
Nymphenburg of Bastelli. 

Both seem originally to have produced 
uncolored figures, and later on to have 
added to these the colored variety. From 
an artistic standpoint both classes are of 
equal merit, although the colored figures 
command a higher price. 

The Museum has recently acquired two 
white figures made by Bastelli about 1760, 
representing a lady and gentleman in 
Chinese costume, which are very represen- 
tative of the work of that versatile artist 
of Italian origin. While the figures of 
Kandler are unsurpassed in the geniality 
and strength of their modeling, so is 
Bastelli supreme in his expression of 
elegance, temperament, and plastic grace. 
These little figures, in spite of their nervous 
energy, produce a general effect of unity, 
and impress one from all points with a sense 
of firm modeling. Their life-like air, too, is 
combined with a conventionalization that 
brings them into sympathy with the vague 
rococo scrolls on which they have non- 
chalantly seated themselves. W. V. 




NYMPHENBURG FIGURINES 
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